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In  1884.  John  Singer  Sargent  unveiled  the  portrait  soon 
known  as  Madame  X.  It  depicted  a  banker's  wife,  seduc- 
tively posed  in  a  daringly  low-cut  gown.  Patrons  and  critics 
were  scandalized.  But  although  Sargent,  a  prominent 
society  painter,  may  have  violated  rules  of  etiquette,  he 
never  aimed  to  ridicule  his  subjects.  In  contrast,  as  early  as 
the  eighteenth  century,  socially  conscious  artists  had 
caricatured  the  upper  classes,  taking  an  impertinent  look 
at  their  morals  and  manners.  In  the  words  of  the  American 
painter  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  "High  society,  but  once  re- 
moved from  low  society,  was  easily  satirized."^  The  works 
selected  for  this  exhibition  date  from  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, through  the  Roaring  Twenties,  Prohibition,  and  the 
Great  Depression,  into  World  War  II.  They  affirm  a  long 
graphic  tradition  of  social  commentary. 

By  the  sixteenth  century,  less  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  woodcut  and  engraving  processes  were  introduced  into 
Western  art.  artists  began  to  use  prints  to  express  subver- 
sive or  satirical  views.  These  were  inexpensive  and  easily 
distributed  and  thus  ideal  for  such  purposes.  Initially,  satir- 
ical prints  focused  on  religious  issues ;  the  anti-Catholic 
broadsheets  turned  out  by  German  Reformation  artists 
were  the  most  biting  examples.  By  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  artists  such  as  \^  illiam  Hogarth,  satire  in  prints  more 
often  expressed  political  and  social  criticism.  Francisco 
Goya's  etchings  ridiculed  human  folly  and  the  Spanish 
aristocracy  alike.  The  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 


British  artists  Thomas  Rowlandson,  James  Gillray,  and 
George  Cruikshank  caricatured  royalty  and  the  ruling 
class.  In  France,  strict  censorship  of  the  press,  initiated 
by  Napoleon,  dictated  social  rather  than  political  satire. 
The  foibles  and  pretentions  of  the  bourgeois  were  attacked 
by  Honore  Daumier,  Adrien-Victor  Auger,  Edmond  Jean 
Pigal,  Charles  Joseph  Travies,  and  Jean  Grandville  (who 
metamorphosed  the  middle  class  into  dogs,  cats,  and 
barnyard  animals) . 

In  New  York,  Thomas  Nast's  nineteenth-century  political 
cartoons  for  Harper's  Weekly  typified  the  humorous  and 
irreverent  approach  of  American  satirists.  While  Henry 
James  predicted  that  the  American  public  would  never 
tolerate  the  likes  of  Daumier's  vitriolic  jibes,  he  was  soon 
proven  wrong  as  a  new  generation  of  satirists  emerged  to 
undermine  the  social  and  political  order  in  journals  as 
diverse  as  the  cosmopolitan  Vanity  Fair  and  the  radical 
magazine  The  Masses.  The  popular  press  at  the  turn  of  the 
century — Dial,  Collier  s.  Harper's  Weekly,  New  York  Jour- 
nal American,  The  New  Yorker,  and  Vanity  Fair,  among 
others — modeled  their  illustrations  on  Punch,  the  British 
magazine  of  humorous  commentary.  Left-wing  publica- 
tions tried  for  a  harder  critical  line.  Inspired  by  their 
European  counterparts — Simplicissimus  in  Germany  and 
the  French  L'Assiette  au  Beurre — The  Masses,  The  Call, 
and  the  New  Masses  sought  to  continue  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  Daumier  and  his  contemporaries.  Maurice 
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Becker,  Stuart  Davis.  Adolf  Dehn,  Boardman  Robinson, 
and  John  Sloan  drew  for  The  Masses  between  1911  and 
1917  and.  together  with  Peggy  Bacon,  for  the  New  Masses 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  As  waves  of  immigrants  flooded 
America's  cities,  the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor 
became  highly  visible.  Life  in  the  tenement  and  sweatshop 
was  depicted  with  passion  and  humor,  while  slum  lords 
and  robber  barons  were  portrayed  at  play.  Yet  in  the  illus- 
trations of  this  time,  the  rich  are  seen  as  ludicrous  rather 
than  malevolent.  Typical  is  Stuart  Davis'  At,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  ( 1913 ) ,  a  caricature  of  two  society 
belles  en  route  to  the  Morgan  Collection,  with  the  caption, 
"Oh  I  Think  Mr.  Morgan  Paints  Awfully  Well.  Don't 
You  ?"  Published  in  The  Masses,  it  could  as  easily  have 
appeared  in  the  popular  press.  Commenting  on  Demetrius 
Galanis'  illustrations  for  U Assiette  au  Beurre,  Guy  Pene 
du  Bois  pointed  out  that  Galanis  "could  attack  the  callous- 
ness of  the  rich  with  real  malice.  And  this  socialistic  paper 
for  which  he  worked,  unlike  our  own  old  Masses,  did 
attack  the  rich  in  drawings  as  well  as  text.  It  may  be  that 
the  Masses'  draughtsmen  saw  too  litde  of  the  rich."^ 

Ironically,  it  was  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  the  sculp- 
tress daughter  of  railroad  magnate  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
who  patronized  the  politically  oriented  artists  who  cari- 
catured the  rich.  The  art  world  offered  Mrs.  Whitney  an 
alternative  to  the  fashionable  set.  and  the  Whitney  Studio 
Club,  which  she  formed  in  1918,  became  a  hub  of  down- 
town social  activity.  "Every  exhibition  was  opened  by  a 
tea  and  various  club  members  would  pour.  The  teas  were 
done  by  caterers  from  uptown  and  they  had  very  fancy 
cakes  and  sandwiches.  The  artists  would  line  up  and  liter- 
ally grab  the  food,  particularly  the  ones  who  were  hard 
up."'  Artists  were  also  invited  uptown,  when  Mrs.  Whitney 
entertained  at  her  house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  At  a  large  party 
there,  the  painter  Niles  Spencer  "was  standing  around 
feeling  very  shy  when  he  saw  another  man  who  looked 
equally  as  uncomfortable,  so  he  plucked  up  his  courage 
and  went  over  to  talk  to  him  saying,  T  suppose  you  come 
from  below  14th  Street  too.'  The  man  (who  turned  out  to 
be  Mrs.  Whitney's  brother)  was  so  taken  aback  by  this 
opening  gambit  that  he  backed  away  and  sat  on  a  choco- 
late cake  that  was  on  a  table  behind  him.""^ 

From  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  until  her 
death  in  1942.  Mrs.  Whitney  encouraged  and  financially 
supported  American  realist  artists.  Her  own  art  collection, 
which  in  1931  opened  to  the  public  as  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  began  with  the  purchase  of  their 
works.  The  prints  and  drawings  that  comprise  the  present 
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exhibition  were  largely  acquired  in  the  1930s,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Whitney  Museum.  They  are  a  testimony 
both  to  Mrs.  Whitney's  commitment  and  to  her  sense  of 
humor.  Sloan,  who  went  through  a  socialist  phase,  initially 
referred  to  her  condescendingly  as  "the  rich  sculptress — 
at  least  she  has  a  fine  studio  for  the  purpose. . . .  "'  Later, 
after  she  had  become  an  active  patron,  he  praised  her 
bravery  in  supporting  American  realism.  "At  that  time, 
to  buy  such  unfashionable  pictures  was  almost  as  revolu- 
tionary as  painting  them.  Certainly,  to  one  group  of 
financially  unrecognized  artists  the  gesture  of  apprecia- 
tion was  a  stimulus."^ 

For  Sloan  and  his  peers,  however,  the  art  patron  became 
a  favorite  target.  Sloan's  gentle  disdain  for  what  Mrs. 
Whitney  symbolized  as  a  member  of  the  upper  class  is 
apparent  in  a  number  of  his  etchings  from  the  series  New 
York  City  Life.  The  earliest  of  these  plates.  Connoisseurs 
of  Prints  ( 1905 ) ,  was  executed  before  his  first  one-artist 
show  I  at  the  age  of  forty-five )  in  1916  at  the  Whitney 


Studio.  The  setting  of  the  work  is  an  exhibition  of  prints 
that  were  to  be  auctioned  at  the  American  Art  Galleries 
on  Twenty-third  Street.  Here  Sloan  caricatures  the  vari- 
ous specimens  of  connoisseur — the  effete  dandy,  on  the 
right,  catching  the  finer  details  of  the  work  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass ;  and  the  obese  tycoon,  at  the  center,  lorgnette 
in  hand,  pontificating  to  a  companion  who  looks  down  his 
regal  nose.  These  last  two  are  framed,  in  the  foreground, 
by  the  derriere  of  a  woman  bending  down  to  get  a  better 
look  and.  in  the  background,  by  a  dowager  in  sables, 
greedily  searching  the  price  list. 

In  The  Picture  Buyer  (1911) ,  Kraushaar's  (1926).  and 
Salesmanship  ( 1930) ,  the  collector  again  bears  the  brunt 
of  Sloan's  humor.  The  Picture  Buyer,  exhibited  in  the 
historic  Armory  Show  of  1913,  depicts  "An  incident  in 
the  galleries  of  William  Macbeth — he  is  shown  purring  in 
the  ear  of  the  victim.  .  .  .  Casual  visitors  .  .  .  tiptoe  about, 
awed  by  the  presence  of  purchasing  power."'^  The  two  later 
works  continue  this  theme.  In  Salesmanship,  a  shrewd- 
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looking  dealer  practices  "The  wily  art  of  selling  a  thing 
that  is  neither  liked  nor  wanted."^  Significantly,  that 
which  is  rejected  appears  to  be  a  modernist  work,  complete 
with  "primitive"  overtones,  quite  unlike  Sloan's  own  real- 
ist paintings.  Kraushaar  s  takes  a  more  sympathetic  look 
at  the  trials  of  a  gallery  owner.  "My  old  friend,  John 
F.  Kraushaar,  engaged  in  the  difficult  job  of  selling  a 
picture  to  a  man  whose  wife  feels  she  needs  sables.  .  .  ."^ 

Peggy  Bacon.  Julius  Bloch,  Benjamin  Kopman.  and 
Charles  Locke  also  took  their  stabs  at  patronage.  Bacon, 
in  particular,  displayed  her  contempt  for  the  rich  with 
such  biting  wit  that  she  was  likened  to  a  female  counter- 
part of  Daumier.  The  Patroness  (1927)  is  a  scathing  por- 
trayal of  an  unenlightened  connoisseur — a  Philadelphia 
cat-lover  who  has  commissioned  a  portrait  of  her  pets. 
Her  massive  bulk  is  enthroned  in  an  ornate  chair ;  a  feline 
is  at  her  feet.  The  artist  hovers  behind  her,  awaiting 
approval  of  a  drawing.  The  scene  of  Aesthetic  Pleasure 
( 1932 )  is  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  beseiged  by 
American  tourists.  Like  Sloan,  Bacon  caricatures  all  the 
familiar  breeds  of  culturemonger. 

In  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Edith  Wharton's  1913 
novel  of  manners  set  amid  New  York  society,  the  heroine. 
Undine  Spragg,  occupies  for  the  first  time  a  parterre  box 


at  the  opera.  "She  had  looked  down  at  them,  enviously, 
from  the  balcony — she  had  looked  up  at  them,  reveren- 
tially, from  the  stalls;  but  now  at  last  she  was  on  a  line 
with  them,  among  them,  she  was  part  of  the  sacred  semi- 
circle whose  privilege  it  is.  between  the  acts,  to  make  the 
mere  public  forget  that  the  curtain  has  fallen."'"  At  the 
opera  houses  and  concert  halls,  where  the  action  in  the 
boxes  rivaled  the  action  on  the  stage,  artists,  too,  found 
ample  mise-en-scenes  in  which  to  demean  the  rich.  The 
prints  of  Dehn,  Kopman.  and  Reginald  Marsh  graphically 
illustrate  Wharton's  scene : 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  she  began  to  be  aware 
of  a  subtle  change  in  the  house.  In  all  the  boxes  cross- 
currents of  movement  had  set  in:  groups  were  coalescing 
and  breaking  up,  fans  waving  and  heads  twinkling,  black 
coats  emerging  among  white  shoulders,  late  comers  drop- 
ping their  furs  and  laces  in  the  red  penumbra  of  the 
background.  Undine  . . .  swept  the  house  with  her  opera 
glass,  searching  for  familiar  faces.  Some  she  knew  without 
being  able  to  name  them— fixed  figure-heads  of  the  social 
prow— others  she  recognized  from  their  portraits  in  the 
papers.  . . .'' 

In  Marsh's  Theatre  Palais  Royal  (c.  1928  ) ,  Box  at  the 
Metropolitan,  alternately  titled  They  Pay  to  Be  Seen 
( 1934) ,  and  Grand  Tier  at  the  Met  (1939 ) ,  society  ma- 
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Irons  gossip  and  gawk,  the  bulk  of  their  figures  and  the 
opulence  of  their  dress  upstaging  the  ornate  boxes  that 
enclose  them.  For  Marsh,  this  scene  was  a  rare  departure 
from  his  usual  subjects — shop  girls.  Bowery  bums,  and 
the  working  class  enjoying  their  leisure  time.  Although 
he  came  from  a  prosperous  family.  Marsh  was  drawn  to 
the  urban  masses.  He  preferred  Coney  Island  to  Vermont, 
and  the  burlesque — where  the  concept  of  paying  to  be 
seen  was  an  anomaly — to  the  opera.  Marsh's  vision, 
like  Daumier's.  was  imbued  with  concern  for  the  lower 
strata  of  society  and  disdain  for  the  upper. 

Restaurants,  night  clubs,  and  speakeasies  provided  the 
rich  with  other  forms  of  entertainment.  The  leering  men 
and  fashionable  women  in  Dehn's  Rabelaisian  caricatures 
inhabit  dimly  lit  clubs  such  as  Zelli's  Paris  and  Cafe 
Society  in  New  York,  the  settings  for  Tango  at  Zelli's 
( 1928  ) .  and  Jimmy  Savo  and  Rope  ( 1944) .  Savo's  show- 
manship had  entertained  Dehn.  "and  his  gesture  in  front 
of  a  typical  highclass  night  club  audience  appealed  to  my 
sense  of  the  preposterous. . .  ."^^  In  William  Glackens' 
illustration  for  Collier's,  '^Then  There  Was  a  Lively  Little 


Fight"  ( 1914) .  two  tuxedoed  gentlemen  slug  it  out  at  a 
bar.  Sloan's  Bob  Cat  W  ins  (1924)  shows  "A  feminine 
row  outside  a  'tea  room'  during  the  days  of  Prohibition, 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  new  bobbed  hair  in 
such  an  encounter."'^  This  tiny  etching  encapsulates  the 
flavor  of  an  era  when  the  flapper,  with  raised  skirts  and 
bobbed  hair,  symbolized  modern  womanhood.  Prohibition 
drew  the  privileged  downtown  to  Greenwich  Village, 
where  they  could  enjoy  high-spirited  diversions.  Sloan's 
Bandit's  Cave  (1920)  deals  with  a  similar  idea:  "Uptown 
thrill  seekers  during  the  period  of  Prohibition  are  about 
to  venture  into  a  basement  'tea  room'  in  Bohemia  . . .  one 
of  the  cafes  in  the  Village."  ^'^  In  this  etching,  made  four 
years  earlier  than  Boh  Cat  Wins,  the  ladies  are  obviously 
not  flappers  and  lack  the  adventurous  spirit  needed  to 
descend  into  the  depths  of  Bandit's  Cave. 

While  the  working  class  was  viewed  with  a  sympa- 
thetic eye  in  street-life  scenes,  the  wealthy  received 
less  generous  treatment.  The  Show  Case  ( 1905)  and 
Fifth  Avenue  Critics  (1905)  were  originally  conceived 
for  Sloan's  unrealized  Connoisseur  series,  bearing  the 
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alternate  titles  Connoisseurage:  Critics  on  Form  and  Con- 
noisseurs of  Virtue:  line  Rue  a  New  York,  respectively. 
Both  prints  were  included  in  Sloan's  New  York  City  Life 
portfolio.  The  scene  of  The  Show  Case  is  Twenty-third 
Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  what  Sloan  called  "the  Fifth 
Avenue  of  the  poor"  which  "furnished  similar  facilities 
at  lower  rates." '^  The  girls  at  the  center  of  the  compo- 
sition have  just  realized  that  the  posh  lady  on  the  right 
wears  the  corset  displayed  on  the  left.  "The  devices  of  the 
toilette,  which  were  then  secrets,  created  more  excitement 
among  the  adolescents  than  they  would  today." ''^  The 
dowagers  in  Fifth  Avenue  Critics  could  have  stepped  from 
the  pages  of  any  one  of  Wharton's  society  novels.  "These 
were  typical  of  the  fashionable  ladies  who  used  to  drive 
up  and  down  the  Avenue  about  four  o'clock  of  an  after- 
noon, showing  themselves  and  criticizing  others.  .  .  ."'^ 
Marjorie  Organ,  the  newspaper  cartoonist  and  carica- 
turist, demonstrates  her  acerbic  humor  in  Wrapped 
Women.  The  fur-clad  matrons  awaiting  their  cabs  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  pigeons  at  their  feet.  Although 
this  work  is  undated,  the  attire  in  it — cloches  and  fringed 
dresses — is  that  of  the  Roaring  Twenties.  Organ's  hus- 
band, the  realist  painter  Robert  Henri,  encouraged  her 
artistic  career  and  prevented  her  from  discarding  draw- 
ings such  as  this. 

The  elite  on  vacation  gathered  at  elegant  resorts.  For  the 
masses,  diversion  was  to  be  found  in  the  tabloids.  James 
Daugherty's  Vacation  Days  ( 1914) ,  the  magazine  section 
cover  of  The  New  York  Herald,  oflers  a  sampling  of 
amusements  available  at  society  enclaves:  racing,  in 
"Rhythm  of  the  Gallop,"  "A  Game  of  Tennis — Plastic 
Poses,"  "By  the  Sea,"  and,  for  an  ingenue,  "A  Good 
Catch"  of  three  fishy  suitors  at  the  end  of  her  line. 
Daugherty's  illustrative  technique  caricatures  his  own 
painting  style,  which  features  juxtaposed  colored 
shapes.  In  Julian  de  Miskey's  Palm  Beach,  Coney  Island 
of  the  Elite,  published  in  The  New  Yorker  of  January 
30.  1926,  the  press  clicks  away  along  the  shore,  while 
old  tycoons  gape  at  a  young  bathing  beauty.  The  caption 
reads,  "Beauty  and  the  Beasts."  Farther  up  the  beach, 
"The  Tired  Wall  Street  Boys"  line  up  in  their  dollar-and- 
cent  printed  bathrobes.  Even  the  palm  tree  is  labeled,  in 
case  the  reader  has  never  seen  one  before.  De  Miskey.  an 
active  contributor  to  The  New  Yorker,  later  focused  his 
satire  on  the  middle  class  and  its  suburban  adventures. 

By  the  mid  1930s,  the  last  vestiges  of  a  stratified  social 
order  were  fading.  The  genteel  world  of  Henry  James  and 
Edith  Wharton  is  depicted  in  its  decline,  as  its  denizens 


pass  from  the  drawing  room  into  the  night  club.  Du  Bois' 
Eugenics  Again  ( 1914) ,  inscribed  "But  you  see,  hang 
it  all.  the  family  doesn't  think  you're  good  enough  for  me," 
would  certainly  have  had  less  impact  in  the  1940s  than  it 
did  in  1914.  when  it  was  made.  Du  Bois  usually  focused 
his  attention  on  the  social  set  and  was  known  as  the  satirist 
of  the  well-fed  classes.  A  child  of  privilege,  he  preferred, 
unlike  Marsh,  to  frequent  high  society,  if  only  to  prac- 
tice his  penetrating  wit.  As  a  youth  seeking  urbanity  and 
sophistication,  du  Bois  was  an  anomaly  among  his  artist 
peers.  "Those  I  most  admired  in  the  limited  choice  of  that 
day  had  the  red  faces  of  bans  viveurs.  They  were  frankly 
materialistic  and  could  allow  a  glint  to  appear  in  their 
eyes  or  even  a  leer  ...  in  the  presence  of  a  succulent 
pudding  or  a  beautiful  woman.  I  never  discovered  which 
they  preferred." ^^  Yet  in  these  same  memoirs,  written  in 
1940,  du  Bois  also  feels  tinges  of  social  outrage,  if  only  at 
the  art  world.  "Art  was  unquestionably  designed  for  the 
captivation  of  tycoons.  The  little  men  were  certainly  not 
invited  to  view  it  and  when  they  did.  which  was,  heavens 
knows,  rarely  enough,  the  feeling  of  intrusion  which  must 
have  attacked  them  could  not  have  greatly  helped  their 
appreciation  of  the  works  shown."  '^  In  1930,  du  Bois 
sketched  a  corpulent  gentleman  in  tuxedo  and  bow  tie 
haughtily  ignoring  the  plea  of  a  clergyman:  "But  Aren't 
You  Interested  in  Making  More  Christians?"  Such  a  direct 
statement  w  as  unusual  for  du  Bois,  but  typified  the  spirit 
of  social  and  political  reform  born  of  the  Depression.  In 
her  print  Pleading  for  the  Oppressed  (c.  1936 ) ,  Bacon 
attacks  the  power  brokers  who  read,  nap,  and  stare  into 
the  distance  in  the  face  of  an  appeal  for  help.  In  The 
Social  Graces  ( 1935 ) ,  she  illustrates  a  typical  cocktail 
party  given  by  Juliana  Force,  the  first  Director  of  the 
Whitney  Museum.  Mrs.  Force  loved  to  entertain  in  her 
apartment  on  Eighth  Street,  above  the  Museum,  where 
conversation  and  dancing  flowed  into  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  Here  high  society  and  low  society 
mixed — patrons  with  artists,  tycoons  with  scholars, 
socialites  with  Socialists.  All  appear  equally  human,  and 
all  are  touched  by  the  artist's  satiric  wit. 

SUSAN    LUBOWSK Y 
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Peggy  Bacon 

The  Social  Graces,  1935 


Notes 


Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

"But  Aren't  You  Interested  in  Making  More  Christians?"  1930 


1.  Guy  Pene  du  Bois.  Artists  Say  the  Silliest  Things 
(New  York:  American  Artists  Group,  1940),  p.  82. 

2.  du  Bois,  Artists  Say  the  Silliest  Things,  p.  116. 

3.  Reminiscences  of  Blendon  Campbell,  March  22,  1949, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  archives. 

4.  Reminiscences  of  Katherine  Schmidt,  February  10, 1949, 
\^  hitney  Museum  of  American  Art  archives. 

5.  Quoted  in  B.  H.  Friedman,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  IFhitney 
(New  York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1978),  p.  250. 

6.  Friedman,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  p.  250. 

7.  Helen  Farr  Sloan,  ed.,  John  Sloan:  New  York  Etchings 
(1905-1949)  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  1978), 
note  accompanying  pi.  16,  unpaginated. 

8.  John  Sloan,  comments  on  etchings,  n.d.,  in 

Lloyd  Goodrich's  notes  on  the  graphic  work  of  John  Sloan; 
Artists'  Files.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

9.  Sloan,  ed..  John  Sloan:  New  York  Etchings,  note 
accompanying  pi.  60,  unpaginated. 

10.  Edith  Wharton,  The  Custom  of  the  Country  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1913),  p.  60. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

12.  Information  sheet  from  Adolf  Dehn,  December  7,  1951, 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  archives. 

13.  Sloan,  ed.,  John  Sloan:  New  York  Etchings,  note 
accompanying  pi.  53,  unpaginated. 

14.  Ibid.,  note  accompanying  pi.  40. 

15.  Quoted  in  Van  \^  yck  Brooks.  John  Sloan:  A  Painter's  Life 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1955),  p.  58. 

16.  Sloan,  ed.,  John  Sloan:  New  York  Etchings,  note 
accompanying  pi.  3.  unpaginated. 

17.  Ibid.,  note  accompanying  pi.  2. 

18.  du  Bois,  Artists  Say  the  Silliest  Things,  p.  133. 

19.  Giiy  Pene  du  Bois,  in  Juliana  Force  and  American  Art, 
exhibition  catalogue  (New  York:  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  1949),  p.  43. 
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James  H.  Daugherty 
Vacation  Days,  1914 


William  J.  Glackens 

'"Then  There  Was  a  Lively  Little  Fight,"'  1914 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  precedes 
width.  Sight  refers  to  measurements  taken 
within  the  frame  or  mat  opening.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  all  ivorks  are  from  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art. 


DRAWINGS 

Stuart  Davis  (1892-1964) 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1913 
India  ink,  crayon,  and  wash  on  paper, 

14' 2x10' 2  (sight) 
Collection  of  Earl  Davis 


Adolf  Dehn  (1895-1968) 

Jimmy  Savo  and  Rope.  1944 
Gouache  on  paper,  UVs  x21%  (sight) 
Purchase    45.12 


Julian  de  Miskey  (1898-1976) 

Palm  Beach,  Coney  Island  of  the  Elite,  1926 
Ink.  pencil,  and  gouache,  17V2  x  14 
Jane  \borhees  Zimmerli  Art  Museum, 

Rutgers— The  State  University, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey; 

Gift  of  Shari  de  Miskey 


Guy  Pene  du  Bois  (1884-1958) 

A  Fashion  in  Stripes,  c.  1910 
Charcoal  and  watercolor  on  cardboard, 

141/4x111/2  (sight) 
Purchase     31.530 

Eugenics  Again,  1914 
Crayon  and  pencil  on  paper, 

133/8x115/8  (sight) 

Purchase     31.529 

"But  Aren't  You  Interested  in  Making  More 

Christians?"  1930 
Ink  on  paper,  10%  x  Sys  (sight) 
Purchase     31.524 


William  J.  Glackens  (1870-1938) 

"Then  There  Was  a  Lively  Little  Fight," 

1914 
Crayon  and  watercolor  on  paper, 

lOyg  X  14%  (sight) 
Purchase     31.545 


Rube  Goldberg  (1883-1970) 

Spring  Sale  of  European  Nobles,  1909 
Ink  on  paper.  9'/4  x  23V'2  (sight) 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Rube  Goldberg     77.19 


Marjorie  Organ  (1886-1930) 

Wrapped  Women,  n.d. 

Gouache,  pencil,  and  ink  on  paper, 

12V2  x  19% 
A.  M.  Adler  Fine  Arts,  New  York 


Boardman  Robinson  (1876-1952) 

The  Club,  1917 

Oil  and  crayon  on  paper,  13V2  x  18  (sight) 

Purchase     31.457 


PRINTS 

Peggy  Bacon  (1895-1987) 

The  Patroness,  1927 

Drypoint:  sheet,  17y8  x  llWu;  plate,  10  x  8 

Purchase     31.595 

Aesthetic  Pleasure,  1932 

Lithograph:  sheet,  13%  x  I8V2;  image, 

9%  X  15y4 
Purchase     32.84 

The  Social  Graces,  1935 
Drypoint:  sheet,  14y4  x  10:  plate,  lOyg  x  7y8 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations;  Print  Collection, 
Miriam  and  Ira  D.  \^  allach  Division  of 
Art,  Prints  and  Photographs 

Pleading  for  the  Oppressed,  c.  1936 
Drypoint:  sheet,  12%  x  21  y^;  plate, 

6iyi6  X  i5y8 

Purchase     38.24 


Julius  Bloch  (1888-1966) 

Patroness  of  the  Arts,  1929 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  liy^;  image, 

10  X  sy, 

Purchase     31.609 
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James  H.  Daugherty  (1890-1974) 

Vacation  Days,  1914 

Color  reproduction  for  The  New  York  Herald, 

July  19.  1914,223/4x161/2 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Daugherty 

77.25 

Broadway  Nights,  1915 

Color  reproduction  for  The  New  York  Herald, 

January  31, 1915,  22y4  x  16% 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Daugherty 

77.26 


Adolf  Dehn  (1895-1968) 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  1927 
Lithograph:  sheet,  \4V\6  x21'Vi6;  image, 

lOVs  X  1378 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney     31.709 

Cornucopia  from  the  portfolio  Paris 

Lithographs,  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  22%^  x  ISVg;  image, 

147/8  X  10ri6 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.708.6 

Entr'acte,  1928 

Lithograph:  sheet,  MVs  x21%;  image, 

lP/8  X  153/8 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney     31.711 

Tango  at  Zelli's  from  the  portfolio 

Paris  Lithographs,  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15  x  22%;  image, 

11  X  143/8 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
31.708.9 


Philip  Evergood  (1901-1973) 

Still  Life,  n.d. 

Lithograph:  sheet,  1278  x  181/2;  image, 

111/2x161/4 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Weiss 

79.66.1 


"Parrots  of  the  Day'  from  the  portfolio 

Humanity,  1938 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16?46  x  12ii/i6;  image, 

131/2  x  103/8 
Purchase     39.1.5 


Charles  Locke  (1899-1983) 

Century  Club.  1926 

Lithograph  on  chine  applique:  sheet, 

113/8x11:  image,  81/8x678 
Purchase    31.963 

Table  dHote,  1929-30 
Lithograph:  sheet,  20  x  16;  image, 

115/8x81/8 

Sylvan  Cole  Gallery,  New  York 

The  Gallery,  1931 

Lithograph:  sheet,  14  x  20;  image, 

95/8x111/8 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations:  Print  Collection, 
Miriam  and  Ira  D.  Wallach  Division  of 
Art,  Prints  and  Photographs 


Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

Theatre  Palais  Royal,  c.  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  14  x  20;  image,  71/2  x  91/4 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations;  Print  Collection, 
Miriam  and  Ira  D.  Wallach  Division  of 
Art,  Prints  and  Photographs 

Box  at  the  Metropolitan  (They  Pay  to  Be 

SeenA  State  n,  1934 
Etching  and  engraving:  sheet,  II1/2  x93^ 

(irregular) ;  plate,  978  x  778 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest 

82.43.2 

Grand  Tier  at  the  Met,  1939 

Etching  and  engraving:  sheet,  13  x  I51/2; 

plate,  63/4  X  978 
Purchase    69.97.24 


Fifth  Avenue  Critics  (Connoisseurs  of 
Virtue:  Une  Rue  a  New  York)  from  the 
series  New  York  City  Life,  1905 

Etching:  sheet,  lOMs  x  123/8;  plate,  5  x  678 

Purchase    31.814 

The  Show  Case  (Connoisseurage:  Critics  on 
Form)  from  the  series  New  York  City 
Life,  1905 

Etching:  sheet,  93/4  x  I21/2;  plate,  5  x  6i'/i6 

Purchase     31.820 

The  Picture  Buyer,  1911 
Etching:  sheet,  91/2  x  I21/2;  plate, 

51/8x615/16 

Purchase     31.834 

Bandit's  Cave,  1920 

Etching:  sheet,  IO3/4  x  85/8:  plate,  678  x  478 

Purchase     31.864 

Bob  Cat  Wins,  1924 

Etching:  sheet,  93^  x  97i6;  plate, 

25/,6  X  3II/16 

Purchase    31.879 

Kraushaar's.  1926 

Etching:  sheet,  7iyi6  x  llVu;  plate, 

3'5/,6x415/i6 

Purchase     31.887 

Salesmanship,  1930 

Etching:  sheet,  91/2  x  12yi6;  plate,  4x5 

Purchase    31.906 

A  Thirst  for  Art,  1939 
Etching:  sheet,  8  x  1078;  plate,  ^Via  x  6 
The  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  Foundations;  Print  Collection, 
Miriam  and  Ira  D.  Wallach  Division  of 
Art,  Prints  and  Photographs 


Benjamin  Kopman  (1887-1973) 

"At  the  Opera"  from  the  portfolio //umanUy, 

1938 
Lithograph:  sheet,  17  x  123^;  image, 

123/4x911/16 

Purchase    39.1.1 


John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

Connoisseurs  of  Prints  from  the  series 

New  York  City  Life,  1905 
Etching:  sheet,  9yi6  x  1272 ;  plate,  5  x  6i5/i6 
Purchase    31.813 


All  photographs  by  Geoffrey  Clements 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

at  Philip  Morris 

120  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

f212)  f!78  2550 

Gallery  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  11:00  a.m.-6:00p.m. 
Thursday,  11  a.m.-7:30  p.m. 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  7:30  a.m.-9:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  11:00  a.m.-7:00  p.m. 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  12:30  p.m. 
Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Susan  Lubowsky 
Branch  Director 

Jeanette  Vuocolo 
Manager 

Amy  Dion 

Gallery  Coordinator 

Design 
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Typesetting 
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